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The  LAED  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
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research.  ■  •  ■    
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DROUGHT,  EROSION,  AND 
FARM  ABANDONMENT  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1/ 
A  recently  published  report   ,  "Rural  Migration  and 

Farm  Management "  written  by  field  investigator  George  W.  Hill 
for  the  FERA,  deals  with  extensive  present  farm  abandonment 
in  Tripp  County,  South  Dakota  —  abandonment  caused  by  severe 
and  protracted  drought  and  xvind  erosion.   It  is  not  offered 
because  it  is  representative  of  the  entire  Great  Plains  region, 
but  because  it  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  important  shifts 
among  the  farming  population  which  are  known  to  be  taking 
place  in  many  parts  of  the  drought  area.   (June  1935).   It  also 
shows  the  directions  these  movements  are  taking,  and  forcefully 
indicates  the  need  for  immediate  and  well-informed  social  plan- 
ning to  deal  with  the  present  distressing  situation,  and  to 
prevent  its  repetition. 

The  following  summary,  taken  from  the  report,  gives 
in  brief  form  the  substance  of  the  findings: 

1.  The  exodus  of  many  of  the  best  farmers  from  Tripp  County 
during  1933-34  because  of  crop  failures,  grasshopper  infes- 
tations, and  dust  storms,  makes  it  clear  that  there  are 
problems  to  be  faced  in  controlling  and  redistributing 
population  from  such  areas. 

2.  There  was  much  movement,  by  persons  lacking  the  resources 

to  go  elsewhere,  within  the  county  —  occupying  we 11- improved, 
though  abandoned  farms. 

3.  The  heaviest  intrastate  migration  ^:^as  to  neighboring  counties; 
the  heaviest  interstate  migration  was  to  neighboring  states. 

4.  Of  those  migrants  who  remained  in  South  Dakota,  about  75 
percent  continued  farming;  of  those  who  left  the  State,  about 
61  percent  continued  farming. 


1_/  "Rural  Migration  and  Farm  Abandonment".   George  W.  Hill. 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  Research  Bulletin  No.  6,  Series  II, 
June  13,  1935, 
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5.  The  above  data  surest  the  need  of  determining  the  optimum 
population  for  dry- farming  areas  generally,  and  for  control- 
ling both  migration  from  and  to  such  areas  now  and  in  the 
future. 

, "It  is  clear",  the  author  concludes,  "that  for 
financial  reasons  the  most  prosperous  farmers  have  migrated, 
and  the  least  orcsTierous  have  "been  left  "behind  .  .  .  the  exodus 
has,  in  some  measure,  "been  retarded  "by  the  availability  of 
relief.   It  is  certain  that  many  at  present  remaining  cannot 
"be  considered  very  stable  residents  .  .  .  The  tax  "burden  and 
the  management  of  local  affairs  must  "be  shouldered  "by  the  -cop- 
ulation remaining,  and,  all  things  considered,  they  may  not  "be 
able  to  sustain  the  "burdens. 

"Current  circumstances  -point  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  now  remaining  will  eventually  "be  forced  to  move.   Since 
their  resources  will  "be  exhausted,  they  will  he  in  no  condition 
to  nlan  a  rational  move,  and  in  all  likelihood,  they  will  leave 
with  little  sense  of  direction  and,  when  stranded,  create  relief 
problems  difficult  to  handle.   On  the  other  hand,  a  return  of 
favorable  climatic  conditions  will  un questionably  result  in  a  new 
influx  of  farmers  who  will  urobably  go  through  the  sane  histor:/- 
as  the  earlier  group.   To  urevent  this,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  measure  of  control  he  exercised,  over  resettlement  to  pro- 
vide intelligent  guidance  for  a  rational  depot)ula.tion  of  the 
county.  " 
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HOMESTEAD  LAW  IN 
DOMINICAN  SEPUBLIC 


Law  No.  758  signed  October  9,  1934,  by  President 
Tru.iillo  (Santo  Domingo)  granted  him  nower  to  dispose  of  nub- 
lic  l^nds,  under  specified  conditions,  to  grouos  of  not  less 
than  10  settlers.   Every  one  to  whom  a  homestead  is  alloted 
nmst  cultivate  it  under  the  direction  of   the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and.  Industry  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
after  which  time,  if  all  the  terms  of  the  contract  h^ve  been 
met,  title  is  transferred  to  the  settler. 
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BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION  OFFERS 
GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


Special  graduate  courses  in  agricultural  economics 
at  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  E.  C.  ,  will  "be  offered 
during  the  present  academic  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Social  .Science  Research  Council.   Several  members  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration  rill  "be  on  the  teaching  staff. 

The  following  courses  have  "been  announced: 

Marketing  Agricultural  Products  r>  1.    V.  Waugh  et  al 
Frinciples  and  Practices  of  Cooperation  - 

E.  G.  Nourse,  J.  G.  Knapp,  et  al 
National  Land  Problems  and  Policies  - 

L.  C.  Gray  and  Maurice  Kelso 
Comparative  Rural  Sociology  - 

C.  C.  Taylor  and  C.  P.  Loomis 
Taxation  in  Relation  to  Agriculture  -  Eric  Englund 
Seminar  1st  semester:  Agricultural  Self-Sufficiency 

E.  G.  Nourse,  0.  C.  Stine,  and  Eric  Englund 
Seminar  2nd  semester:  Agriculture  as  a  Political 

Issue  -  E.  G.  Nourse,  0.  C.  Stine,  and  other 

speakers  to  he  announced. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLONIZATION 
SC HENCE  IN  CHILE 

1/ 

The  Republic  of  Chile  under  a  recent  law  has  offici- 
ally launched  a  land  settlement  project,  providing  an  agricul- 
tural colonization  fund  which  establishes  a  commission  as  an 
autonomous  institution  with  a  capital  of  100,000,000  pesos 
to  "be  supplied  by  the  state  in  four  yearly  payments  of 
25,000,000  each.   In  addition,  the  chief  executive  has  been 


1/  "Agricultural  Colonization  in  Chile".   PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
BULLETIN.   69(6)507.   June,  1935. 
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authorized  to  float  an  internal  loan  of  not  more  than 
300,000,000  pesos,  guaranteed  "by  the  state,  at  interest  not 
to  exceed  6  "oercent,  and  a  yearly  amortization  rate  of  not 
less  than  1  percent. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  law,  however,  is  to 
acquire  small  holdings  through  direct  purchase  or  at  public 
auction.   Private  landholders  will  "be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law  (No.  5604)  as  long  as  their  properties 
pre  kept  in  a  reasonable  state  of  production,  "but  neglected 
estates  run  the  risk  of  expropriation  at  a  price  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  their  assessed  value.   Expropriation,  it 
is  hoped,  nil  be  a  last  resort. 

Division  of  lands  so  acquired  shall  "be  ^s  follows: 
In  the  irrigated  areas  north  of  the  Nuble  River,  not  less  than 
4  nor  mor«  than  30  hectares;  south  of  the  Nuble  River,  not 
less' than  20  nor  more  than  100  hectares;  in  pny   unirrigated 
territorv,  not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  500  hectares. 

The  value  of  each  farm  must  not  exceed  50,000  pesos — 
including  the  home,  the  value  of  which  must  not  exceed  12,500 
pesos.   The  price  of  the  property  shall  "be  paid  in  yearly  in- 
stallments, with  cumulative  amortization  of  1  percent,  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  percent,  parent  to  begin,  in  the  case  of 
sm^ll  farming,  from  the  second  crop  year;  and  from  the  fourth 
crop  year  if  the  olantation  is  used  for  industrial  crops. 
Repayment  provisions  extend  over  periods  of  20-60  years,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  etc.   Once  the  colo- 
nist in  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca  or  Antofagasta  has  paid  5 
percent  of  the  price,  or  10  percent  in  other  regions,  a  deed 
conferring  outright  ownership  wi_n  -j-,e  ^-iven  to  him. 

All  colonists  must  be  Chilean  citizens  of  20  years 
or  more  of  age,  married,  and  must  not  own  land  of  the  same 
or  greater  area  or  value  than  the  tract  to  "be  alloted  to  them. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  farming  specialists,  oersons  hold- 
ing degrees  in  agronomy,  or  those  having  had  practical  farm 
experience,  to  those  unemployed  for  over  1  ye-or,  to  heads  of 
families,  etc. 

"Considerable  benefit  is  expected",  it  has  been  star- 
ted, "not  only  in  the  way  of  increased  agricultural  wealth,  but 
also  through  an  improved  state  of  social  security  in  the  country." 
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LECTURES  ON  PLANNING 
TO  3E  BROADCAST' 


The  Committee  on  Civic  Education  by  Radio,  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  and  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Municipal  League,  -are  presenting  a  series  of 
broadcasts  on  "Planning"  over  a  nation-wide  network  (l-lBC-WEAF) 
every  Tuesday  evening,  at  7:45  p.m.,  E,3,T,,  October  1-!' January 
23.  All  the  addresses  and  discussions  in  the  series  will  be 
published;  copies  of  individual  programs,  or  the  entire  series 
of  18,  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  National  'Municipal 
League,  509  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City.   The  program,  as 
announced,  is  as  follows: 

October  1.  A  Plan  for  the  Nation,  "Frederic  A  Delano, 

President,  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

October  8.  Limitations  of  Planning.   David  P.  Barrows,  Prof- 
essor of  Political  Science,  university  of  California, 

October  15.  The  Best  use  of  the  Land.  M,  L.  Wilson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

October  22.  The  Economic  Value  of  American  Scene ry.   Horace  M. 
Albright,  Vice-President,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association. 

October  29.  Head' Waters -and  Other  little.  Waters.   Morris  L, 

Cooke,  Administrator,  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. 

November  5.  A  National  System  of  Transport;:. tion.  Thomas  H, 
MacDonald,  Chief,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

November  12,  Who  Owns  our  Roads?.  Karlcan  James,  Executive 

Secretary,  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association, 

November  19.  Regional  Planning  -  The  TVA  an  Example.   Arthur 
E.  Morgan,  Chairman,  TVA. 

November  26.  Is  Local  Government  Doomed?  Harold  W,  Dodds, 
President,  Princeton  University. 

De'cember  3.  Planning  as  a  Municipal  Function.   George  McAneny, 
President,  Regional  Plan  Association. 

December  10.  Planning  as  a  State  Function,   Alfred  Bettman, 

President,  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 

December  17.  Relocating  the  Isolated  Settler,  Walter  A  Row- 
lands, Specialist  in  Land  Economics,  university  of 
Wisconsin. 
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.-December  24,  Making  Plans  cone  True,   Chester  H,  Rowell, 

Editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
December  31,  The  Law' of  the  Roadside.   Flavel  Shurtleff, 

Counsel,  American  Planning-  and  Civic  Association, 
January  7,  Better  Housing  Through  Better  Zoning,   Robert  D, 

Kohn,  farmer  Director  of  Housing,  P,W.A. 
January  14,  Public  Recreation..  Robert  Moses,  Chairman, 

New  York  State  Council  of  Parks. 
January  21,   Possibilities  in  Tax  Title  Lands,  Frank  Moore, 

Counsel,  Association  of  Towns  of  the  State  of 

New  York, 
January  28,  From  Acres  to  Lots*   Gordon  Whitnal.l,,  California 

State  Planning  Board, 
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REDISTRIBUTION  OF 
POPULATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


That  the  history  of.  the  United  States  is  a  story  of 
population' movements,  and  that  today,  with  the  land  for  the 
most  part  settled,  we  face,  the  problems  loft  in  the  wake  of 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  human  migrations  of  history,  was 
explained  by  Dr.  L.C,  Gray,  Division  of  Land  Utilization, 
Resettlement  Administration,  in  a  paper,  "Redistribution  of 
Population  in  the  United  States",  road  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Pan-American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  on 
October  17, 

Land  was  settled  on  a  "hit  or  miss"  basis,  with  in- 
evitable costly  consequences;  thousands  of  families  settled  on 
poor  land.   The  seemingly  limitless  supplies  of  natural  rc~ 
sources  contributed  to  the  unstable  nature  of  some  settlement, 
whereby  forest  lands  wore  occupied,  exploited  and  abandoned, 
rich  agricultural  soil  exhausted,  and  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  pasture  grass  nearly  destroyed  on  the  western  plains. 

Population  has  not  only  shifted  from  east  to  west 
across  the  continent,  but  also  from  the  country  to  the  city. 


During  the  recent  ;;e&rg  of  depression,  however,  particularly  in 
1931  and  1932,  the  urban  Movement  of  population  reversed  itself. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  returned  to  the  land,  par- 
ticularly in  poor  areas  where  the  unproductive  farms  had  been 
abandoned. 

.'.'•'        The  question  of  whether  the  historical  flow  of  people 
from  fprms  to  cities  is  to  be  resumed,  bears  heavily  upon  our 
future,  for  it  will  influence  the  nation's  birthrate,  and  hence 
in  part  determine  whether  our  population  will  stabilize  itself  . 
or  soon  begin  -to  decline. 

One  of  the  important  general  problem  groups  consists 
of  the  so-called  "stranded  populations"  in  areas  in  which  nat- 
ural resources  have  been  exhausted.   This  problem  is  found 
throughout  the  southern  -^Appalachians  where  forest  resources 
have  been  laid  waste,  and  where  mining  has  passed  its  zenith 
of  activity.   Similar  conditions  are  encountered  in  other  forest 
regions  of  the  South,  Middle  West,  and  Northwest. 

The  government  is  helping  to  reestablish  sound  methods 
of  land  use  by  restoration  of  depleted  forests  and  grasses. 
Under  regulated  use  these  should  form  the  basis  of  a  more  stable 
economy  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.   Inhabitants  of  such 
areas  who  are  attempting  to  earn  their  living  by  the  cultivation 
of  land  unfit  for  agricultural  use  are  being  helped  to  move  to 
better  land.   Attempts  are  being  made  to  introduce  new  types  of 
industrial  activity  by  'the  development  of  hydro-electric  re- 
sources, specialized  craft  industries,  and  improved  agricultural 
methods  .-•, 

•.  •  -  •    Large  acreages  .of  submarginal  agricultural  land  which 
cannot. -provide  the  farm  families  living  thereon  with  a  satis- 
factory living  are  found  in  some  of  the  more  arid  dr?/-- farming 
regions  of  the  western  plains,  as  well  as  in  eroded  and  exhaus- 
ted farming  areas  of  the  south  and  east. 

Populations  in  large,  congested  metropolitan  centers 
are  also  receiving  attention  in  government  policy.   Various 
programs  a„im  to  break  uo  the  concentration  of  population  in 
city  slums  because  of  the  unhealthful  social  conditions  such 
living  promotes,  and  because  of  the  economic  insecurity  attached 
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to  urban  nroletarian  life.   The  Subsistence  Eoiaesteads  r>rogrPM, 

which  t>ro"ooses  to  make  available  to  industrial  workers  homes  on 
small  r>lots  of  land  where  they  can  supplement  their  cash  incone 
with  the  production  of  food  products  for  hone  consumption,  is  a 
recognition  of  the  "-Dart-time  farm"  movement  which  has  trken 
place  in  industrialized  regions. 

There  have  been  few,  if  any,  successful  examples  of 
how  planned  resettlement  work  can  succeed.   Not  economic,  but 
human' [problems  are  paramount  in  this  resnect,  for  in  the  long 
run,  resettlement  can  only  be  a  success  when  it  is  suo^orted 
by  the  individual  "initiative  of  each  family  /oarticipatfcng  in 
the  move.   AIT  resettlement  is  being  carried  out  on  a.  completely 
voluntary  basis.   The  future  will  show  how  well  we  are  able  to 
escape  the  dual  pitfalls  of  an  excessive  paternalism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  neglect  of  social  needs  on  the  other. 
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department  of  agriculture* 

OFFERS  COURSE  TN  CURRENT 
SC0N0L1IC  PROBLEMS 


■The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  graduate  school, 
in  cooperation  with  American  Universit:?-  School" -of  Public  Af- 
fairs, is'-  offering  -a  course  of  10  lectures  in  contemporary 
economics  designed  to  stimulate  thought  on  live  economic  nrob- 
lems  now  facing  the  country.   Lectures,  t  o  be  f  iven  by  out- 
standing authorities,  began  October  19,  and  will  be  continued 
at  3  p.m.  each  Saturday  afternoon  thereafter';  A  discussion 
oeriod  will  follow  each  lecture.   Scheduled  lectures  are  as 
follows: 

"What  Revision  is  Heeded  in  Fundamental  Economic 
Concepts  and  Objectives?"  -  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Henry  A.  Wallace. 

"Is  the  Constitution  Adequate  to  the  Necessities 
of  Public  Control?"  Walton  H.  Hamilton,  Director 
of  Consumers  Division,  NBA.  '.' 


"Is  the  Self-Regulating  Economy  Workable  in 

Current  Internal  Relations? "  Alvin  H.  Hansen, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota. 

"Business  Cycle  Theory  -  'Can  Depressions  "be  Tem- 
pered or  Avoided?"  Jaco"b  Viner,  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Chicago. 

tfWhat  are  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 

Alternatives  of  Capitalism?"  Calvin  3.  Hoover, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Duke  University. 

"What  Phases  of  NRA  Activity  Apoear  to  "be  Econom- 
ically Sound  and  Practical?"  Leon  C.  Marshall, 
Director  of  Division  of  Review,  NRA. 

"What  can  America  Learn  from  German  Experience  in 

Handling  Chronic  Unemployment?"  Eveline  M.  Burns, 
Lecturer  in  Economics,  Columbia  University, 

"What  are  the  Economic  Effects  of  Spending  as  Com- 
pared with  Saving?"   Harold  G.  Moulton,  president, 
Brookings  Institution. 

"Trade  Union  Organization  and  Labor's  Bargaining 
Power".  Isador  Lubin,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

John  G.  Winant,  Chairman  of  Social  Security  Board; 
Josef  Schumueter,  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University, 
and  John  H.  Williams,  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, will  also  participate. 
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JOINT  CONFERENCE  OH 
HOUSING  HELD  IN  ■ 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  joint  national  conference  on   housing  was  held  at 
thp  Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  October  16-18.   This 
conference- was  an  outgrowth  of  two  meetings  called  in  Wash- 
ing-ton last  spring  by  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano  to  discuss  means 
of  effecting  better  cooperation  among  public  and  private 
housing  agencies.   It  was  decided  that  a  conference  of  private 
agencies  would  be  a  first  step  towards  achieving  such  an  objec- 
tive, and  that  as  a  result  of  discussions,  attendants  at  the 
conference  would  be  better  able  to  evaluate  the  federal  govern- 
ment-1 s _ hous ing  work,  and  establish  a.  base  upon  which  might  be 
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developed  informed  public  opinion  in  support  of  a  sound,  com- 
prehensive -orogram.   Frederic  A.  Delano  ras  general  conference 
chairman. 

Pro-ram  of  Conference 

October  16  -  Slum  Reclamation  -  John  Ihlder,  presiding 

Presentation  of  local  orocedures  and  accomolish- 
ments : 

1.  For  Schenectady,  ITev;  York  -  Miles  Frisbie 

2.  Por  Chicago,  Illinois  -  Miss  Elizabeth  Wood 

3.  Por  Nef  York  City  -  Langdon  Post 

4.  Por  Atlanta,  Georgia  -  C.  P.  Palmer 

Planning  for  the  Location  of  Low  Cost  Projects  - 
Richmond  H.  Shreve,  presiding 

1.  Pouulation  and  Industrial  Movements  Affecting 

Location  -  Jacob  L.  Crane,  Chicago 

2.  Site  Selection  in  Large  Metropolitan  Regions  - 

William  P.  R.  Ballard,  New  York  City 

October  17  -  Site  Panning  and  Types  of  Dwelling  Units  - 
John  Nolen,  presiding 

1.  Interrelation  of  the  Site  Plan  and  the  Types 
of  Units  -  Guiding  Principles  of  Design 
Tracy  Augur,  TVA,  Knoxville 
William  S.  Parker,  Boston 

Acquisition  of  Property  -  Herbert  IT.  Nelson,  presiding 

1.  The  Technique  of  Assembling  Sites  Without  Eminent 
Domain  -  J.  S.  Water field  -  Chicago 

2.  Case  for  Eminent  Domain  in  Land  Assembling  - 
Alfred  Bettman,  Cincinnati 

3.  Practical  Experience  in  Assembling  Sites  in 
Large  Cities  -  W.  L.  Morris,  Cleveland 

October  13  -  Financing  of  Lo^-Rent  Housing  and   Slum  Reclamation  - 
Alfred  K.  Stern,  presiding 

L  Place  of  Private  Investment  in  Lo^-Rent  Housing  - 
Miles  Colean,  FHA,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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2.  Public  Investment  and  Subsidy  in  Low-Rent 

Housing  -  Catherine  K.  Bauer,  PWA,  Washington, 

D.C. 

The  Service  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Home 
Owners  and  Tenants  -  E.M.  Fisher,  presiding 

1.  The  Government's  Housing  Services  for  the  Under- 

priviliged,-  Dr.  Carl  Taylor,  Resettlement 
•  Administration. 

2.  Services  of  Federal  Government  in  Home  Planning 
and  Operation  -  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture, 

3.  Services  of  Federal' Government  in  Home  Financing 
Hon.  Horace  Russell,  FHLBB,  Washington-,  D.C, 
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RECENT  RADIO  TALKS 

EXPLAIN  LIMB,   RESETTLEMENT, 

AND  FORESTRY  PROGRAMS 

Rural  Life  Prospects 

Whether  agriculture  of  the  future  will  be  commercial  — 
characterized  by  tenant  farmers  and  absentee  landlords  —  or  a 
self-sufficing,  peasant  agriculture  —  characterized,  by  produc- 
tion for  home  consumption,  small  holdings  and  little  mechaniza- 
tion —  was  the  subject  of  a  radio  discussion,  "What  Kind  of 
Rural  Life  Can'We  Lool:  Forward  to  in  the  United  States"  by 
Carl  C.  Taylor,  Director  of" Division  of  Rural  Resettlement, 
Resettlement  Administration,  during  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour, 

"I  suppose",  Dr.  Taylor  said,  "it  has  been  axiomatic 
in  the  past  that  cultures  or  civilizations  have  not  chosen  but 
rather  drifted  into  their  destinies.  Whether  they  can  ever  do 
otherwise  may  be  an  open  question,  but  one  which  does  net  alter 
the  fact  that  American  rural  life  will  probably  be  very  different 
one  hundred  years  hence  from  what  it  is  now," 

The  commercial  type  mil  mean  less  human  lab  or  per 
unit  of  product;  a  shift  from  poorer  to  better  agricultural 
lands;  adjustment  of  all  major   and  most  minor  crops  to  natural 
economic  conditions;  application  of  more  science  to  agriculture, 
and  spread  of  exact  knowledge  among  rural  people;  a  relatively 
high  material  standard  of  living  for  the  agricultural  entre- 
preneurs; and  a  growing  tendency  to  modernize  all  rural,  social 
institutions  to  approach  urban  culture.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  self-sufficing  type  will  mean  a  low  material  standard  of 
living;  much  hard  labor;  poverty  of  modern  social  institutions; 
poor  housing;  narrow  social  contacts;  no  great  commercial  gains 
or  large  holdings;  a  cohesive  family  and  homogeneous  community 
life;  some  folk  culture,  and  security.   In  all  such  cultures, 
"familyism  is  dominant,  the  village  community  persists,  leisure 
is  creative,  land  speculation  is  absent,  and  insecurity  haunts 
no  one," 

"I  am  sure",  Dr.  Taylor  concluded,  "that  American  rural 
life  of  the  future  will  be  neither  like  it  is  today,  like  it  was 
yesterday,  or  like  any  other  pattern  of  rural  life  the  world  has 
ever  known*  Neither  will  it  be  like  industrial  life.   It  will 
probably  be  more  like  industrial  life  in  some  ways  than  it  is 
today,  and  less  like  it  in  other  ways. 
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"Probably  the  wisest  course  for  planning  is  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  inevitable  trends  of  culture,  and  seek  to  put  intel- 
ligent guidance  into  the  channel  through  -which  life  normally 
flows, . .Civilizations,  contrary  to  common  concepts,  do  not  nor- 
mally rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  past;  they  grow  from  the 
roots  of  the  past,  and  always  carry  in  their  structure  the  ac- 
cumulated 7/isdom. .  ,of  previous  generation s«  •  .What  we  need  to  fear 
is  the  false  notion  that  we  will  forever  be  a  pioneering  nation 
that  burns  all  its  bridges  behind  it,  and  gambles  on  a  future  of 
endless  expansion  and  inexhaustible  exploitation, * .Our  extensive 
and  quantitative  frontiers  are  gone;  those  of  the  future  must  be 
intensive  and  qualitative." 

Women  and  Resettlement 

The  important  part  which  women  play  in  the  resettle- 
ment program  was  the  subject  of  a  radio  talk  by  Miss  Lucille 
Reynolds,  Homo  Hanagement  Supervisor,  Resettlement  Admini stra- 
ti on. 

According  to  Miss  Reynolds,  the  Rural  Resettlement 
Division  has  a  special  department  of  home  economics  with  a  di- 
rector in  Washington,  an  associate  director  in  each  region  and 
State,  and  home  supervisors  throughout  the  States,   These  home 
supervisors  are  in  personal  contact  with  every  family  participa- 
ting in  the  rural  resettlement  program,  and  send  detailed  re- 
ports to  the  State  directors  on  amount  and  condition  of  food, 
clothing,  etc.,  which  families  have  on  hand,  what  they  are  pro- 
ducing, and  what  they  plan  to  produce.   From  such  reports,  a 
budget  and  home  management  plan  is  made  for  each  family,  and 
plans  end  suggestions  are  prepared  to  show  each  family  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  materials  which  they  have.   The  budgets  and 
plans  in  turn  make  it  possible  for  the  Rural  Resettlement  Divi- 
sion to  estimate  the  amount  of  expenditure  necessary  for  each 
family  under  its  care, 

Forests,  Wildlife,  and  Recreation 

The  interesting  and .highly  important  relationship 
between  forests  and  midlife  was  described  by  C.E,  Rachford, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  during  a  recent  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Broadcast, 

Recreation  and  wildlife  fit  into  the  new  forest 
economy  in  two  ways:  they  provide  rest  and  relaxation  to 
millions  of  people,  and  provide  livelihood  for  thousands  who 
live  in  or  near  forested  areas. 
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"This  new  forest  economy  is  one  of  plenty  rather 
than  scarcity;  of  stability  rather  than  instability;  it  extends 
to  every  nook  and  cranny  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Mex- 
ican, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.   It  has  to  do  with 
almost  one-third  the  land  area  of  the  continental  United  States; 
its  object  is  to  have  this  vast  empire  -  which  is  most  valuable 
for  forest  and  allied  purposes  -  contribute  continuously  to  the 
permanent  support  of  its  fair  share  of  the  country's  population." 

Forest  Lands  and  Forest-farm  Communities 

J. A.  Fitzwater,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  in  a  radio  talk 
on  "Forest  Lands  and  Forest-farm  Communities",  contrasted  the 
old-ivorld  picture  of  managed  forests,  prosperous  farm-forest 
communities,  and  woods  employment  with  current  conditions  in 
our  ox m.  country  -  private  forests  slashed,  ghost  towns  and 
stranded  populations. 

"Forests  in  central  Europe",  Mr.  Fitzr/ater  said,  "have 
for  centuries  been  treated  as  products  of  the  soil,  susceptible 
to  renewal  and  management." 

In  Europe  the  owner  of  sustained-yield  forest  property 
is  its  custodian.   As  such,  he  builds  it  up  through  adequately 
managed  and  continuous  harvesting  operations.   He  is  never  per- 
mitted to  cut  his  forest  more  rapidly  than  it  is  replaced  by 
current  growth.   Consequently,  forest  communities  there  arc  stable 
and  prosperous. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  however,  forest  property  is 
regarded  as  a  possession  with  which  the  owner  can  do  as  he 
wishes.   As  a  result,  wc  sec  abandoned ' communities,  forest 
devastation,  delinquent  taxes,  erosion,  stream  silting,  etc. 
Our  problem  is  to  make  our  forests  support  a  share  of  the  nation's 
population.   There  is  an  opportunity  to  establish,  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  social  structure  solid  forest-farm  communities  where 
happy  people  may  live  in  stability  without  fear  of  the  dole. 
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..AFRICAN  LASD  POLICY  AftD  THE-  IAYLOR  GRAZING  ACT 

By 
Paul  W,  Gates 
Formerly  with  Division  of  Land  Utilization 
■  Resettlement  Administration 


The  adoption  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934  was 
epochal  in  the  development  of  our  national  program  of  land  util- 
ization.  Neither  the  most  dramatic  nor -far-reaching  of  the  New 
Deal  measures,  its  significance  has  largely  escaped  attention 
outside  the  areas  immediately  affected  by  it«   The  explanation 
of  this  is  simple:  the  application  of  the  Act  is  regional, 
affecting  as  it  does  farming,  grazing,  and  settlement  in.  only 
eleven  States,  all  located  in  the  Far  West,  and  comprising  an 
area  larger  than  .  all  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
This  Act,  which  embodies  the  progressive  principles 
of  conservation  and  planned  use  of  land  ond  its  resources  is 
not  the  first,  but  rather  the  last  of  a  series  of  similar  meas- 
ures which  have  completely  reversed  our  traditional  land  and 
agricultural  policy.   Because  it  marks  the  culmination  of  a  long 
process  both  of  education  and  agitation  on  the  part  of  reform- 
ers (who  sought  to  reverse  cur  traditional  policies  in  order  to 
preserve  for  the  future  certain  natural  resources  which  were 
being  threatened  by  wasteful  exploitation,)  it  is  necessary  first 
to  examine  the  problems  created  by  such  methods  of  exploitation, 
and  then  to  trace  the  movement  looking  toward,  change.   The  pro- 
,  visions  of  the  Taylor  Act,  as  they  affect  land  policies,  will 
then  be  ana3^rzed0 

Abundant  Resources  Available 

Early  settlors  in  America 'wore  naturally  impressed  by 
the  enormous  expanse  of  the  country,  its  heavy  forest  cover, 
abundant  wildlife, 'fertile  soil,  and  by  the  variety  and  extent 
of  other  resources,  all  of  which  surpassed  anything  they  had 
previously  known  »   The  tremendous  wealth  of  naturn.1  resources 

.  on  every  hand,  and  the  necessity  of  making  quick  use  of  thorn  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessities  of  lifts  produced  a  change  in 

.  the  general  atititude  of  the  people  towards  thotr  resources* 
From  the  careful,  and  even 'niggardly  policy  of  husbanding  timber, 
mineral  ..and  soil  qualities,  and  animal  life,  the  settlers  turned 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  prodigal  and  wasteful  exploitation  of 
what  appeared  to  be  unlimited  wealth. 
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The  agricultural  history  of  the  first  English  colony  - 
Virginia  -  clearly  reveals  this  change.   The  people  who  settled 
there  had  formerly,  in  England,  tilled  their  small  tracts  care- 
fully, employing  the  crude  but  best-known  methods  of  crop  rota- 
tion; had  been  rigidly  regulated  in  their  use  of  tiiriber  and  game, 
and  in  general,,  had  followed  a  policy  of  farming  rather  than  of 
mining  the  scil.  When  they  came  to  Virginia,  however,  they  had 
to  construct  crudo  homes  hurriedly,  clear  small  openings  in  the 
forests  for  their  fields,  and  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  abundant 
game  supply  for  their  meat.   The  forest  was  no  longer  carefully 
preserved,  but  being  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement,  was 
ruthlessly  destroyed;  the  game  animals  were  quickly  exterminated, 
and  worst  of   oil,  the  settlors  raised  crops  of  tobacco.,  year  after 
year,  with  no   thought  of  maintaining  soil  fertility.   With  a  con- 
tinent before  them,  beckoning  them  on,  what  inducements  were  there 
to  continue  the  soil  conserving  policies  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomud  in  England?   If  constant  cropping  produced  serious 
erosion  and  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  the  settler  had  but  to  abandon 
the  worn-out  areas  and  take  up  virgin  land  farther  west.   Thus  the 
Virginian  was  transformed  into  a  predatory  economic  nan,  taking  no 
thought  of  the  future,  caring 'nothing  for, the  irretrievable  damage 
done  by  his  lack  of  foresight. 

The  same  attitude  cf  mind  towards  natural  resources 
developed  in  other  colonies,  and  continued  to  dominate  our  national 
policy  beyond  the  mddle  of  the 'nineteenth  century.   Like  an  exub- 
erant boy  alone  in  a  candy  shop,  settlers  abandoned  all  restraint 
in  their  use  of  the  superabundant  resources.   The  "legend  of  inex- 
haustibility" with  regard  to  the  land  and  forests  was  widely  ac- 
cepted, and  our  national  land  policy  was  largely  predicated  upon 
it. 

Early  Land  System 

The  two  chief  ideas  upon  which  the  early 'national  land 
system  was  base:1  were  the  desire  to  secure  revenue,  end  the  de- 
sire to  make  settlement  as  compact  as  possible;.   Pressure  by 
speculators  and  settlors  led  to  the  early  abandonment  cf  the  pol- 
icy cf  restricted  settlement,  and  the  revenue  principle  estab- 
lished by  Alexander  Hamilton  was  gradually  whittled  away  until 
in  1SZ2   the  principle  of  free  lands  was  adopted  in  its  ploce. 
Henceforth,  thu  dosiro  to  ho.va  the  public  lands  p^ss  into  private 
ownership  as  rapidly  as  possible  dominated  our  land  policy. 
Rapid  disposal  insured  early  settlement  anl  development,  then 
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considered  most  desirable,   In  private  o^mership,  lands  were 
protected,  improved,  and  their  value  increased;  in  public  own- 
ership, they  were  subject  to  spoliation  by  neighboring  sett- 
lers and  squatters,  or  by  railroad  contractors ,  miners,  and 
timber  interests,  resulting  in  their  deterioration,  and  the 
frequent  exhaustion  of  valuable  resources.   In  orivate  o^mer- 
ship  lands  produced  revenue  for  the  local  governments  through 
taxes;  in  public  ownership,  there  was  no  return  from  them. 
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The  policy  of  encouraging  the  disposal  and  settle- 
ment of  the  lands  led  to  the  surveying  and  opening  up  of  area; 
far  in  advance  of  immediate  needs;  to  reduced  or  ices,  and  fi- 
nally to  free  lands,  and  to  continued  leniency  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators  of  the  land  system  towards  depredators, 
spoliators,  and  otner  violators  of  the  law.   Such  policies 
naturally  encouraged  wasteful  exploitation  of  the  forests,  de- 
struction of  the  game,  and  too  often  resulted  in  soil  erosion, 
loss  of  fertility,  and  decline  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
grazing  lands.   All  these  results  were  frequently  observed  by 
Euro-oean  travellers  in  America,  who  were  constantly  amazed  at 
the  nrodigal  disregard  of  the  future  needs  of  future  generations. 
Their  observations  gained  little  attention  until  the  letter  oart 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  forward- locking  Americans  began 
to  anoreciate  the  dangers  involved  in  the  exnloita.tion  of  our 
resources. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  East  should  first  note  the 
serious  results  of  wasteful  exoloitnti-^n  of  the  land  and  its 
resources.   Washington,  Jefferson,  and  other  orominent  Virginia 
contemooraries  denlored  the .unscientific  farming  methods  then 
practiced,  which,  even  in  their  day,  had  already  ruined  thousands 
of  acres  of  once  rich  tobacco  land.   The  migration  of  cotton 
raising  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
Gulf  States  and  areas  farther  west,  ^nd  the  reduction  in  wheat 
production  oer  acre  in  certain  Northern  States  likewise  revealed 
the  alarming  results  of  unwise  farm  or^ctices.   Similarly,  the 
denudation  of  timber lan^s  and  the  westward  movement  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  sounded  the  death  knell  of  many  thriving  ltimbering 
communities  in  the  East,  and  led  to  the  realization  that  the 
legend  of  inexhaustibility  certainly  did  not  aooly  to  resources 
in  that  section.  Even  in  the  raining  industry,  the  East  t"rs  be- 
ginning to  witness  a  relative  and  actual  decline  of  oroductivity. 
The  iron  mines  of  Pennsylvania  were  bein.e  disol-'iced  by  the 
richer  and  newer  Lake  Suoeri^r  mines;  Pennsylvania  c<">al  F>nd  oil 
did  n'it  prove  inexhaustible,  and  in  other  minerals,  Eastern 
oroduction  wr>s  losing  significance. 
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Re  suits  of  Exp loitatio n 

The  sarac  course  of  ruthless  exploitation  was  followed 
by  a  later  generation  in  the  States  of  the  "Middle  Border". 
Here  forest  areas  once  covered  by  giants  of  the  earth  were  strip- 
ped of  their  valuable  pine  and  other  soft  woods,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  the  ravages  of  fire,  until  today  they  arc  virtual 
deserts  insofar  '  as  any  possible  economic  use  of  then  is  con- 
cerned. Unfortunately,  in  their  later  days  after  the  'tinker  has 
been  cut  from  their  possessions,  the  lumber  companies  have,  in 
many  instances,  either  transformed  themselves  into  colonization 
companies,  or  sold  their  lands  to  other  settlement  promoters. 
Consequently,  to  parts  cf  the  Middle  Border  have  been  brought 
settlers  who  have  endeavored  to  wring  a  living  from  the  inhospit- 
able soil  from  which  no  adequate  return  can  be  expected  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.   In  such  areas  there  are  today  two 
strains  of  stranded  population;  the  remnants  cf  the  older  group 
originally  employed  in  the  lumber  industry,  and  the  new  or  recent 
immigrants  who  have  failed  in  their  search  for  a  farming  Eldo- 
rado.- The  removal  of  the  forest  cover,  together  with  the  drain- 
ago  of  swampy  areas,  has-  hastened  the  runoff  and  increased  ero- 
sion.  Erosion  in  previously  forested  areas  has  washed  away 
much  of  tho  soil,  which  in  turn  has  silted  up  the  rivers, 
increased  the  flood  menace,,  and  made  necessary  the  construc- 
tion of  higher  and  higher  levees. 

More  serious  from  an  economic  viewpoint  is  the  soil 
erosion  on  farm  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Volley.   The  one-crop 
system,  the  effects  of  which  were  so  disastrous  in  Virginia,  as 
previously  scon,  was  also  adopted  in  the  newer  States,  and  here 
it  has  been  as  disastrous  in  its  effects  as  elsewhere.   Many 
millions  of  acres  of  rich  prairie-  lands  have  lest  their  topsoil, 
so  that  today  their  value  is  practicnlly  njlB   lea;::,  Missouri, 
and  Oklahoma  have  suffered  very  seriously  in  this  matter.   It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand,  then,  why  sentiment  in  favor  of  con- 
servation of  resources  and  control  of  settlement  should  exist  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Conditions  in  Far  "'-'est 

Settlement  of  the  Far  /fast  came  last,  and  naturally  the 
results  cf  the  destructive  exploitative  practices  wore  felt  there 
later  than  elsewhere.  It  might  So  thought  that,  given  tho  alarm- 
ing results  of  the  practices ,    aioneers  on  the  hast 
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American  frontier. would  exercise  caution  in  their  process  of 
settlement  and  development,   Economic  circumstances,  however, 
and  the  desire  for  quick  profits  which  has  characterized  all 
new  communities,  more  than  counterbalanced  any  caution  which 
may  have  existed,  and  the  development  of  the  Far  West  has 
followed  the  same  general  course.   Nor  has  the  transition 
from  the  destructive  exploitation  of  the  first  state  to  the 
more  careful  and  constructive  use  of  the  second  occurred  any 
more  rapidly  here  than  elsewhere . 

The  chief  sources  cf  the  wealth  of  the  Ear  *»7est  are 
its  timber,  minerals,  and  stock  ranges.   The  fact  that  this  is 
the  last  area  to  be  exploited,  and  that  resources  of  other  sec- 
tions are  already  being  exhausted,  has  expedited  its  develop- 
ment.  Exhaustion  of  the  timber  supply  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West  has  created  a  tremendous  demand  for  its  timber,  which  has 
led  to  enormous  and  wasteful  cutting,  so  that  already  great 
tracts  have  been  cleared  oat  in  the  rush  for  quick  arofits. 
Mineral  production  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  unscientific 
and.  wasteful,  resulting  in  the  loss  cf  untold  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  oil,  gas,  gold.,  and  other  minerals.   It  is 
with  resoect  to  the  grazing  lands,  however,  that  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second,  period  of  exploitation  and  use  has 
been  the  slowest,  and  this  is  in  r-.art  due  to  interference  from 
other  sections. 

Frame rs  of  cur  national  land,  system  have  too  often 
thought  of  the  United  States  as  a  homogeneous  geographic  unit 
in  which  there  is  little  variety  in  climate,  rainfall,  and. 
adaptability  to  plant  production.   To  them  the  farm  unit  of 
160  acres,  which  is  well  suited  to  certain  sections  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  should  likewise  be  sufficient  for  farming  in 
the  semi-arid  regions  of  the  high  olains  and  the  great  interior 
basin.   Accordingly,  the  Homestead.  Law  which  was  adopted  in 
1862,  almost  at  the  time  when  settlers  were  beginning  to  pene- 
trate into  the  area  of  scanty  rainfall,  provided  a  farm  unit 
suitable  only  for  regions  farther  east.   Until  1909,  150  acres 
remained  the  standard  ho?:;estead  unit,  except  in  western  Nebraska, 
and  although  additional  lands  could  be  acquired  under  the  Timber 
Culture  and  Desert  Land  Acts,  the  amount  was  insufficient  to 
oermit  "economic  land-use,  units. 
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The  160-acre  free  homestead  unit  might  not  have  worked 
"badly  had  Congress  not  changed  its  policy  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  public  lands.   Prior  to  1870  it  was  possible  for  a  person  with 
capital  to  purchase  an  unlimited  amount  of  public  land  practically 
anywhere  within  the  surveyed  area.   After  1870  the  land  which  was 
"being  surveyed  was,  in  general,  not  cnen   to  unlimited  cash  pur- 
chase, though  areas  "previously  opened  to  entry  could  he  purchased. 
In  1889  anc.   1891  Congress  definitely  ended  the  right  of  making 
cash  purchases,  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  of  anti-monopolists- 
Although  directed  against  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  these  meas- 
ures ending  cash  purchases  had  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  dif- 
ficulties of  securing  economic  grazing  units.   Fror,  1890  to  1909 
the  maximum  area  a  settler  could  legitimately  acqaire  from  the 
Federal  government  was  320  acres,  except  in  western  Nebraska;  in 
1916  the  maximum  was  raised  to  640  acres. 

Size  of  Economic  Units  Varies 

What  amount  of  land  is  necessary  for  economic  units  in 
the  semi-arid  region?   Requirements  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
area,  defending  upon  the  rainfall  and  use  to  which  the  land  is  out. 
Dry-farming  may  require  640  acres;  combination  farming  and  ranching 
may  call  for  2,500  acres;  whil'e  cattle  grazing  may  need  anywhere 
from  5,000  to  10,000  acres  and  more.   With  such  large  units  re- 
quired, it  is  obvious  that  the  settler  could  not  legitimately  se- 
cure the  necessary  amount  of  land.   Where  ownership  of  la.nd  was 
essential,  as  for  instance  to  control  wattrholes,  or  to  prevent 
homesteaders  from  cutting  ud  the  range,  the  stockman  a-enerall^ 
resorted  to  the  use  of  dummy  entrymen.   Thousands  of  entries  were 
made  in  this  way,  the  laws  being  both  loosely  framed  and  laxly 
administered.   Where  it  was  not  deemed  essentia.l  to  acqaire 
ownershio  of  the  land,  stockmen  nroceeded  to  use  the  public  domain 
without  governmental  interference. 

Public  Domain  Grazing 

Extensive  grazing  unon  the  public  domain  began  soon  after 
the  CiTril  War,  and  from  then  until  today,  it  has  remained  wholly 
uncontrolled  and  unregulated.   No  attemmt  has  been  made  to  limit 
the  amount  of  grazing  unon  the  lands;  there  has  been  no  effort  to 
maintain  the  carrying  capacity,  nor  has  the  government  sought  to 
collect  any  revenue  for  the  valuable  nriTTilege  accorded  the  graz- 
ing interests.   Complete  laissez-faire  has  been  the  government's 
attitude. 
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Free  use  of  the  range  was  undoubtedly  a  "boon  to  the 
cattle  and  sheep  industry,  especially  in  the  early  days.  Un- 
fortunately, the  free  range  and  the  high  profits  encouraged  toe 
many  neorjle  to  ea-ter  the  business.   The  ranges  sorn  became  over- 
crowded., suffered  severely  from  overgrazing,  and  thus  within  a 
generation  after  the  Civil  War,  reduction  in  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  public  range  lands  set  in. 

Damage  to,  and  e~ren  destruction  of,  once  valuable  range 
lands  wa.s  fostered  by  the  public  lane  oolicy  of  the  Federal 
government.   By  refusing  to  enlarge  homestead  entries  to  a  size 
commensurate  with  the  required  areas,  -previously  suggested,  and 
at  the  sane  time  by  failing  to.  set  up  a  system  of  controlling  or 
regulating  the  use  of  the  range  lands,  the  government  virtually 
forced  the  stockmen,  to  ado-nt  destructive  practices.   The  first 
person  to  reach  a  soring  range  got  the  grass,  frequently  at  a 
time  when  grazing  meant  destruction.   Throughout  the  season  there 
was  nc  incentive  to  careful  husbanding  of  the  gross,  and  con- 
sequently the  ranges  were  overstocked  and  overgrazed,  the  better 
areas  being  most  sought  after,  and  their  conacity  quickly  reduced. 

'  More  damaging  to  the  range  has  been  the  definite  en- 
couragement; giT-en  by  the  Government  to  settlors  uoon  range  lands. 
For  forty  yea.rs  and  more,  geologists,  conservationists,  and  ag- 
riculturists have  recognized  that  the  area  of  land  suitable  for 
farming-  was  practically  gone.   ITeverttteless,  tne  government  has 
continued  to  encourage  settlement  uocn  the  public  lands,  pursuing 
its  old  policy  of  forcing,  the  public  lands,  into  the  hands  of 
"orivate  owners  as  rapidly  as  possible.   When  it  was  seen  that  the 
160-acre  unit  was  not  sufficient  to  attract  settlers  to  the  arid 
lands,  Conress,  by  a  series  of  measures,  en.la.rged  the  homestead 
unit.   In  1904  the  lands  in  the  sand  hills  country  of  western 
Nebraska  were  opened  to  entry  in  640-acre  lots;  in  1909, 
320-acre  homesteads  were  promised  elsewhere;  and.  in  1916,  640-acre 
homesteads  were  held  out  as  bait  to  draw  settlers  to  the  public 
lands. 

Today  it  can  be  stated  that  in  nost  co.s^s  peoole  who 
were  led  to  take  up  lands  under  these  laws  were  lured  by  false 
promises.   The  320-acre  homestead  unit  was  net  sufficient  for 
dry  farming,  an/  the  640-acre  homestead  law  was  armlicable  only 
to  loads  unsuited  to  cultivation.   Settlers  were  thus  forced  to 
enter  the  stock-raising  business  at  a  time  when  it  was  demoralized. 
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Their  competition  for  grass  increased  the  overgrazing,  and  ac- 
celerated the  destruction  of  the  range.  Furthermore,  the  lands 
available  for  entry  under  this  law  were  spring  and  summer  range- 
lands.   To  cut  such  areas  into  homestead  units  of  640  acres  was 
a  tragedy  "both  for  the  settlers  and  the  former  users  of  the  range. 
Settlers  could  not  gain  a  subsistence  from  their  snail  tracts, 
and  peTfor.ce  used  the  open  range  to  feed  their  stock.   They  not 
only  ruined  their  own  land,  "but  carried  further  the  ruin  of  the 
surrounding  range.  But  the  damage  did  net  end  there.   The  public 
lands  had  'been  used  'ay   stockmen  for  winter  grazing  to  supplement 
the  use  of  the  National  Forest  Ranges  in  the  summer.   Stockmen 
had,  in  many  instances,  established  a  nice  balance  between  the 
two.   Now,  with  the  winter  range  gone,  the  old  balance  was  de- 
stroyed, necessitating  adjustments,  frequently  expensive  and  dif- 
ficult to  make.   It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  active  govern- 
''  mental  nolicv  of  encouraging  settlement  by  homesteaders  on  the 
range  lanes,  and  the  passive  policy  of  failing  to  orovide  some 
form  of  controlled  use,  are  responsible  for  the  progressive  de- 
c-line in  the  capacity  of  the  range. 

The  extent  of  this  decline  is  a  matter  of  dispute.   Cer- 
tain stockmen  maintain  that  there  is  no  appreciable  decline,  the 
variations  in  carrying  capacity  being  the  results  of  changes  in 
the  rainfall  rather  than  of  overgrazing.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  which  has  made  elaborate  studies 
of  range  use,  has  compiled  many  data  showing  not  only  that 
many  01  the  public  domain  ranges  have  had  a  progressive  decline  in 
carrying  capacity,  but  that  in  some  areas,  the  ranges  have  been 
completely  destroyed  as  a  result  ~>f   the  work  of  erosion.   Destruc- 
tion of  the  grass  has  removed,  the  protection  which  nature  oro- 
"ided,  and  wind  and  water  erosion  had  denuded  the  areas  of  their 
soil.   Such  conclusions  concerning  the  growing  menace  of  over- 
grazing and  erosion,  both  of  which  are  cumulative  in  effect,  are 
inescapable,  and  have  long  pointed  the  way  for  change. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  abandon  a  land  system  for  gen- 
erations proclaimed  as  the  most  liberal,  most  democratic,  and 
most  effective  in  establishing  free  homesteads  that  the  world 
has  known.   The  original  homestead  law  and  its  nodif ications 
have  come  to  be  considered,  the  very  basis  of  the  tremendously 
rapid  development  of  the  West,  and  statesmen  have  shrunk  fro a  the 
idea  of  tampering  with  a  svstem  so  productive  of  good.  Was  not 
the  large  percentage  of  farm  owners  the  result  of  our  homestead 
policy,  and  was  not  this  percentage  in  sharp  contrast  with  th< 
ratio  of  farm  tenants  to  owners  found  elsewhere?  Bold  indeed 
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would  "be  the  spirit  who  would  advocate  abandoning  the  homestead 
policy,  and  the  laissez-faire  attitude  on  which  it  rests.   Never- 
theless, in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  attacks 
upon  the  system  were  widespread. 

Attack  on  Land  System 

The  first  significant  attack  upon  the  land  system  in 
operation  after  1862  was  begun  by  those  opposed  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  monopolies  which  was  taking  place  in  so  many  phases  of  economic 
activity.   Land  monopoly,  it  was  held,,  was  progressing  as  rapidly 
as  was  the  concentration  of  ownership  in  any  of  the  important  indus- 
tries.  Holdings  of  1,000,000  acres  and  more  in  the  range  and. 
timber  country  were  pointed  to  as  illustrating  the  concentration 
of  ownership  which  was  developing  through  the  land  system.   The 
anti-monopolists'  sought  to  end  the  monopolistic  tendencies  by 
abolishing  the  cash  sale  system  and.  land  grants  to  railroads, 
repealing  the  Preemption,  the  Timber  Culture  Acts,  the  commutation 
clause  of  the  Homestead  Law,  and  restricting  land  entries  to  small 
numbers  of  actual  settlers.   The  first  victory  of  the  anti- 
laonopolists  was  in  ending  the  policy  of  granting  lands  to  railroads, 
accomplished  in  1871.   The  Fr.eenpti.on  and  Timber  Culture  Acts, 
which  had  been  productive  of  great  frauds,  were  upheld,  in  1891, 
and  the  cash  sale  svstem  was  virtually  ended,  in  1889.   Commutation 
remained.,  but  additional  safeguards  were  placed  upon  its  operation. 
The  anti -monopolists  seemed,  to  have  accomplished,  their  objective, 
though  with  serious  results  to  the  West,  as  has  been  seen. 

A  more  constructive  attack  upon  the  land  system  in 
operation  after  1862  was  conducted  ~by   the  leaders  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement.,  then  rapidly  coming  into  prominence.   Rao  id  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests,  and  exhaustion  of  the  minerals  of  the  Eastern 
States,  together  with  the  serious  economic  and  social  results 
therefrom,  had  led  many  people  to  challenge  the  policy  of  ruthless 
exploitation  of  our  natural  resources.   The  movement  gained  early 
headway,  notably  in  New  York  and,  Pennsylvania,.   In  the  former  State, 
there  was  established  in  1885  the  first  public  forest  preserve  in 
the  United.  States,   In  other  States,  commissions  were  being  ap- 
pointed, to  investigate  the  threatening  exhaustion  of  timber  sup- 
plies, and.  forestry  associations  were  established  which  became 
powerful  educational  weapons  in  building  ua  sentiment  in  support 
of  a  national  conservation  aolicy.   By  1891,  the  conservation 
group  had.  Progressed,  so  far  that  it  was  able  to  attach  a  rider  to 
a  land  bill  by  which  the  President  was  authorized  to  set  aside 
portions  of  the  aublic  domain  as  forest  reserves. 
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Forest  Reserve  Act  of  1891 

The  Forest  Reserve  Act  of  1891  .deserves  to  "be  ranked 
with  the  Land  Acts  of  1800  and  1820,  the  Preemption  Act  of  1841, 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1852,  the  Weeks  Forest  Purchase  Act  of  1911, 
and  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  as  the  most  important  measures 
in  the  history  of  American  land  policies.   True,  it  did  not  com- 
pletely change  cur  land  policy,  "but  it  did  establish  in  lav;  the 
principle  of  conservation,  that  parts  of  the  public  domain  were  to 
be  preserved  for  future  generations,  and  were  not  to  be  subjected 
to  quick  exploitation  and  exhaustion  by  private  interests  seeking 
only  immediate  "profits. 

The  nolicy  of  reserving  part  of  our  national  heritage 
for. future  generations  '"/as  new  to  most  people  in  1891,  and  indeed 
quite  revolutionary,  for  it  seemed  to  be  contrary  to  our  economic 
philosophy  :f  laissez-faire.   Certain  Western  interests  considered 
the  forest  reserve  policy  to  be  unfair  and  prejudicial  to  their 
section,  because  it  established  restrictions  and  limitations  upon 
development  which  had  not  been  in  practice  at  coraparahle  periods 
in  the-  development  of  other  sections  of  the  country.   It  was  ab- 
horrent to  some  people  that  the  government  should  not  only  reserve 
great  areas  from  development  oy   private  groups,  but  should  build 
up  a  paternalistic  bureaucracy  to  administer  these  areas.   Conse- 
quently, early  activity  under  the  Forest  Reserve  Act  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  slow.  Prior  to  the  administration  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  few  reserves  were  created,  and  little  atten- 
tion or  interest  was  aroused,  in  conservation.  The  administration 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  however,  witnessed  a  complete  change, 
partly  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  President  was  from  a 
State  which  was  aware  of  the  ravages  of  past  policy,  and  was 
already  seeking  to  make  amends  for  earlier  errors.   In  any  case, 
'President  Roosevelt  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  conservation, 
and  great  strides  were  made  under  his  leadership  and  that  of 
G-ifford  Pinchot,  his  chief  forester,  in  setting  aside,  protect- 
ing, and  developing  forest  reserves. 

A  total  area  of  approximately  133,000,000  acres  of 
public  domain  lands  have  'Qien   set  aside  for  forest  reserves  in 
the  eievi   E\ir  Western  public  land  States,  representing  more 
than  one-  oi.ith  of  the  entire  area  of  those  States.   Unlike 
National  Parks  and  Monuments,  this  vast  area,  is  not  withdrawn 
from-  commercial  use,  but  rather  is  placed  under  organized  man- 
agement to  insure  controlled  use,  and  to  prevent  wasteful  ex- 
ploitation. 
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..  The  purposes  for  which  Forest  Reserves  might  "be 
created  were ,  stated  i-n  the  Civil  Appropriation  Act  of  1897  as 
"being  (l)  to  -protect  the  forest  lands  within  the  reservations 
in  order  to  insure  an  adequate  sup-ply  of  timber  for  future  gen- 
erations; and  (2)  to  give  protection  to  watersheds.  Protection 
of  the  forest  reserves  obviously  involves  protection  from  theft, 
fire,  disease,  and.  pests,  and  the  establishment  of  regulations 
as  to  cutting  timber  and.  the  use  of  the  lands  to  insure  reforest- 
ation.  Protection  of  watersheds  requires  safeguards  as  to  lo- 
cation and  degree  of  catting,  reduction  in  the  ravages  of  fire, 
disease  and.  rvests,  and  assurance  of  regeneration  in  order  to 
minimize  soil  erosion  and  the  flood  menace,  and  to  control  the 
flow  of .water,   watershed  protection  may  require  that  the  forest 
cover  in  certain  dangerous  zones  be  untouched  by  cutting,  but  in 
general, 'the  two  purposes  are  not  antagonistic. 

Large  land,  areas  were  included  within  the  forest  re- 
serves for  watershed  protection  even  though  they  contain  few  or 
no  trees.   The  necessity  for  protecting  these  areas  and  parts 
of  the  forested  areas  suited  to  grazing  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  range  control.  Under  this  system,  the  number  of 
stock  which  may  graze  is  carefully  adjusted,  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range,  and  regulations  as  to  seasonal  use  and 
methods  of  using  the  range  are  established,- 

It  was  not  until  1905  that  the  Porest  Reserves  -  then 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  -  were  given  ad- 
equate protection.   Since  that  tima  the  protective  policies 
just  mentioned  have  been  in  full  operation,  supplemented  by 
development  programs  such  as  reforestation  of  denuded  areas, 
revegetation  of  badly  overgrazed  ranges,  opening  up  of  water 
holes,  and  fence  construction.   J'ire  damage  has  be^n  diminished, 
disease  and  insect  ravages  have  been  reduced,  destructive  cut- 
ting practices  have  been  eliminated,  and  overgrazing  and  conse- 
quent soil  erosion  have  been  minimized.   Vast  benefits  have 
resulted  from  these  policies,  chief  of  which  are  the  preserva- 
tion of  large  timber  resources  for  future  generations,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  ranges  resulting  in  their  increased  carry- 
ing capacity.   The  policy  of  controlled,  use  of  the  resources 
has  been  outstond-ingly  successful,  and,  in  contrast  with  the 
lack  of  regulation  prevailing  on  the  public  domain  and  its  con- 
sequent abuse,  has  long  called  for  extension  of  some  form  of 
control  oTTer  the  remaining  -public  lands. 
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While  the  ranges  within  the  forest  reserves  were 
appreciating  in  value  and  carrying  capacity,  those  on  the 
public  domain  were  depreciating.   It  has  "been  difficult  to 
establish  control  over  them,  however  desirable  that  might  ■ 
be  because  of  •:  the-  lack  of  support  for  such  a  move  in  the 
States  affected.   At  first  most  stockmen  were  thoroughly  op- 
posed to  the  government's  adopting  a  paternalistic  policy  of 
controlling  and  regulating  the  ranges  either  within  forest 
reserves  or  on  the  public  domain.   As  they  witnessed  the  suc- 
cess of  the  forest  policy,  their  opposition  became  less  united. 
Cattlemen  especially  realized  the  value  of  regulation,  and  in 
many  cases  demanded  further  extension  of  the  reserves  in  order 
that  certain  lands  used  by  them  might  be  included.'  Migratory 
sheepmen  remained  less  convinced  of  the  need  for  control,  fear- 
ing that  the  government  fees  and  regulations  as  to  use  of  the 
re.nge  would  seriously  affect  their  already  precarious  economic 
situation.   Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  agreement  among  stock- 
men, there  has  been  agrowing  demand  for  such  a  move.   Bill 
after  hill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  in  the  last  thirty  . 
years,  either  to  extend  the  forest  reserve  policy  to  all  public 
lands,  or  to  set  un  some  other  form  of  control  upon  the  ranges. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  minor  measures  enlarging  some  of 
the  national  forests,  these  measures  nave  met  with  no  success, 
although  increasing  sentiment  in  their  support  has  been  revealed. 
Finally,  in  1934,  with  the  support  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
upon  the  strong  recommendation  of  both  the  Secretary  of  agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  was  adopted. 

Taylor  Crazing  Act 

This  Act  carries  on  the  policy,  and  is  a  logical  suc- 
cessor to  the  Forest  Reserve  Act  of  1891.   It  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  controlled  districts  upon  a  part  of  the  public 
domain,.,  the  lands  contained  therein  being  withdrawn  from  entry 
by  homesteaders.   The  districts  are  not  only  to  be  subject  to 
control,  but  a  broad  policy  of  improving  them  is  to  be  followed. 
The  forest  reserve  policy,  as  administered  by  the  Forest  Service, 
was  completely  vindicated  by  the  adoption  of  this  Act. 

Like  most  important  acts  about  which  there  is  controversy, 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  is  a  compromise  measure,  conflicting  interests 
with  different  points  of  view  making  essential  the  acceptance  of 
this  or  nothing.   The  major  compromise  is  that  which  gave  the 
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administration  of  the  new  program  to  the  Department  of  the  Inter-- 
ior  rather  than  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which  all 
research  work  concerned  with  the  range  cattle  and  sheep  industry 
and  the  administration  of  the  ranges  of  the  forest  reserves,  has 
been  concentrated.   The  new  grazing  districts  will  not  be  tied  in 
intimately  with  the  range  administration  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  there  will  now  "be  two  "bureaus  operating  in  the  same  region 
dealing  with  the  same  general  problems,  whereas  unified  admin- 
istration and  control  over  all  the  government  range  lands  is 
desirable. 

The  second  important  compromise  is  that  which  limits 
the  amount  of  public  domain  which  may  be  created  into  grazing 
districts  to  80,000,000  acres   or  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  area.   (See  map  p.  28 )V    It  was  shortly  apparent  that 
the  withdrawal  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  public  domain  from 
uncontrolled  use  would  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  abuses  on 
the  remaining  open  lands.   In  recognition  of  this  danger,  the 
Division  of  Grazing  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  Taylor  Act  which  would  remove  the  limitation 
contained  therein.   Unfortunately  other  amendments  were  added  to 
the  measure  which  so  changed  certain  features,  as  is  seen  below, 
that  it  was  deemed  better  to  retain  the  status  quo  than  to  ac- 
cept undesirable  changes. 

Another  feature  of  the  Act  which  had  unfortunate  but 
anticipated  results  was  that  which  permitted  homestead  entries 
to  be  made  in  areas  selected  for  grazing  districts  until  formal 
notice  of  the  intention  to  establish  them  had  been  publicly 
given.   Inasmuch  as  persons  possessing  adjacent  lands  were  to 
be  given  special  treatment  in  the  assignment  of  grazing  rights 
within  the  districts,  there  was  a  real  incentive  to  make  en- 
tries before  the  notices  were  given.   Furthermore,  there  was  a 
possibility  of  selling  the  homestead  entries  to  the  government 
which  was  planning  to  purchase  large  areas  of  submarginal  lands. 
In  anticipation  of  the  passing'  of  the  grazing  bill,  the  number 
of  entries  increased  in  1934,  and  after  its  adoption,  they  con- 
tinued at  alarming  rates.   Some  of  these  entries  were  made  even 


1/  Map  prepared  bv  E.O.  ffooton,  Associate  Agricultural  Economist, 
Division  of  Land  Economics,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  grazing  districts  which  have  been  established  and  outlined 
on  the  map  include  somewhat  less  than  80,000,000  acres  of 
government  lands  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  State  and 
privately  owned  land.   The  proposed  districts  include  approx- 
imately 62,000,000  additional  acres  of  Federal  lands. 
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in  areas  where  options  were  "being  taken  as  part  of  the  sub- 
marginal  land  program.   It  became  apparent,  therefore,  that 
immediate  withdrawal  from  entry  of  all  public  lands  was  es- 
sential, and  this  was  accomplished  by  two  executive  orders  of 
November  26,  1934,  and  February  5,  1935. 

Seven  methods  are  set  up  in  the  Act  for  the  final  dis- 
position of  the"  public  domain,  two  of  which  provide  for  transfers 
of  public  lands  to  Federal  agencies  for  organized  public  use;  one 
provides  for  transfer  to  the  States;  and  four  provide  for  trans- 
fer of  sma.ll  tracts  to  individuals. 

Grazing  districts  to  include  nit  over  80,000,000  acres  of 
public  lands  may  be  established.   Immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  Grazing  Act,  officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
ducted hearings  in  the  public  land  States  to  ascertain  what  areas 
were  considered  most  desirable  for  controlled  use.   It  was  soon 
seen  that  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  having  practically 
all  of  the  remaining  lands  established  in  districts.   On  the  basis 
"'f  recommendations  made  at  these  meetings,  boundaries  of  districts 
were  determined,  and  it  was  found  that  a  total  area  of  142,000,000 
acres  were  recommended  for  inclusion  within  districts.   The  only 
substantial  area  not  included  within  these  recommendations  is  the 
Mohave  Desert  of  southern  California.   To  make  possible  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  recommendations,  it  was  decided  to  ask  Congress 
for  the  amendment  aboTre  mentioned.   In  TTiew  of  the  President's 
veto,  it  is  now  necessary  to  proceed  under  existing  law. 

It  is  estimated  that  well  over  15,000,000  acres  of 
State  owned  land  and  a  much  larger  amount  of  privately  owned  land 
is  within  the  districts.   The  Grazing  Act  authorizes  the  exchange 
of  public  domain  land,  either  within  or  without  the  districts  for 
State  or  privately  owned  land'  within  the  districts.   Here  then 
lies  an  opportunity  for  increasing  materially  the  amount  of  piiblic 
lands  under  organized  control.   It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
groups  to  have  previously  scattered  holdings  consolidated  into 
compact  tracts  over  which  control  may  be  established,  and  such 
exchanges  may  well  be  pushed  as  exre  ditiously  as  possible.   Un- 
fortunately  the  process  of  land  exchange  is  an  awkward,  Cumbersome 
negotiation  which  entails  much  careful  consideration. 

The  exchange  provision  in  the  Grazing  Act  should  aid 
materially  in  removing  a  very  sore  point  in  the  Federal-State 
relations  over  public  land  questions.   Eight  of  the  eleven  public 
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land  States  were  granted,  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  „/ 
two  sections  of  land  in  each  township  for  educational  purposes.- 
The  other  three  States  —  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  —  were 
granted  four  sections  in  each  township.   These  grantg  have  been 
a  valuable  source  of  income  for  the  States,  but  unfortunately 
the  latter  have  never  been  able  to  utilize  then  fully  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  lands  could  be  acquired  only  after  survey, 
and  nearly  23,000,000  acres  still  remain  unsurveyed,  not  including 
unsurveyed  lands  in  Nevada  (in  June,  1933).   Another  factor  which 
has  diminished  the  States'  income  from  their  educational  lands  is 
that,  because  of  the  scattered  location,  it  has  been  possible  for 
stockmen  to  use  them  frequently  without  compensation  to  the  States. 
Being  surrounded  by  public  lands  open  to  grazing,  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  lease  them  to  stockmen.   Well  over  8,000,000  acres  are 
thus  producing  no   revenue  to  the  States.   If  these  -scattered  tracts 
could  be  blocked  up  through  exchange,  the  States  could  control 
their  use,  and  thus  exact  compens*  ation  for  them.   The  slowness  of 
the  government  in  extending  its  surveys  into  the  desert  country  in 
which  returns  hardly  justify  further  surveying,  and  the  awkward 
and  equally  slow  process  of  exchanging  State  for  Federal  lands 
already  in  existence,  have  been  a  source  of  much  exasperation  to 
the  States,  who  now  look  to,  the  exchange  feature  in  the  Grazing 
Act  with  much  hope. 

Objections  to  Grazing  Act 

Representatives  of  the  Western  States  feel , ' however . 
that  the  Grazing  Act  does  not  safeguard  their  land  interests  suf- 
ficiently.  At  a  convention  of  State  Land  Board  Commissioners  of 
the  Western  Public  Land  States  in  Denver,  February  11  nrid.   12, 
1935,  resolutions  were  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  theSecretary 
of  the  Interior  in  which  the  grievances  of  the  States  were  set 
forth.   In  the  first  place,  it  t.as   pointed  out,  the  State  lands 
which  were  included  within  the  grazing  districts  would  produce 
little  revenue  to  the  States  henceforth,  irrespective  of  their 
past  value.   Their  reasoning  was  based,  upon  the  assumrtion  that 
the  Federal  government  would  not  attemnt  to  charge  anything  like 
full  value  for  the  right  of  grazing  the  public  lands,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  would  exact  very  small  fees.   Obviously,  the  States 
co\ild  expect  to  charge  for  their  lands  in  the  districts  no  more 
than  the  Federal  government,  and  consequently  the  States  would  lose 


2/  Ne"ada  surrendered  her  rights  to  two  sections  in  each  township, 
accepting  in  lieu  thereof  2,000,000  acres  which  could  be  located 
anywhere  in  the  State. 
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upon  those  lands  within  the  districts  the  difference  "between 
the  market  value  of  the  grazing  privilege  which  is  charged  for 
lands  outside  of  the  districts  and  the  government  rate.   This 
difference  in  charges  is  no  small  one,  and.  therefore  the  States 
are  even  more  anxious  to  have  the  exchange  process,  authorized 
in  the  Grazing  Act,  expedited,  and  their  rights  in  it  safe- 
guarded.  The  convention  made  a  number  of  recommendations  in 
the  matter  of  exchange,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follows: 
(l)  State  and  private  exchange  negotiations  should  "be  given 
preference  o'Ter  all  other  forms  of  disposition  of  the  public 
domain  under  the  Grazing  Act;  (2)    the  States  should  have  the 
right  to  select  lands,  whether  located,  inside  or  outside  the 
grazing  districts,  without  interference  from  any  one;  (3)  the 
States  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  working  out  satisfactory  exchange 
arrangement  s . 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  was  crystallized  in  an 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  to  amend  the  Grazing  Act,  whereby 
the  United  States  would  be  required,  upon  application  of  any 
State,  to  proceed  with  such  exchange  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.   The  States  might  select  tracts  within  proposed  districts 
or  elsewhere  within  their  own  boundaries.   The  attempt  to  ex- 
pedite the  process  of  exchange  was  quite  justified-  —  indeed 
almost  essential  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  States  —  but 
the  amendment  goes  too  far  in  restricting  the  power,  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.   As  Secretary  Ickes  pointed  out: 

The  bill  makes  mandatory  the  exchange  of 
State-owned'  lands  for  public  lands  of  equal 
value,  regardless  of  whether. such  exchanges  are 
in  the  public  interest,  merely  on  the  application 
of  the  State... The  States  would  select  those 
public  lands  within  a  grazing  district  which  are 
vital  to  the  administration  of  the  particular 
area. . .The  Federal  government  could  be  required 
to  relinquish  the  most  advantageously  situated 
public  lands  in  exchange  for  the  least  desirable 
tracts... The  exchange  of  lands  can  only  be  justi- 
fied in  order  to  consolidate  holdings  for  the 
"better  and  widest  possible  use  of  the  range  and 
the  Federal  government  should  have  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  responsibility  of  determining  that 
exchanges  and  consolidations  involving  the  nat- 
ional estate  shall  serve  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  grazing  law,  end  conform  to  a  well  con- 
sidered land-use  program. 
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In  the  light  of  these  and  other  objections,  the  amendments  to 
the  Grazing  Act  were  vetoed.   Exchange  of  Federal  and  State  lands 
may  still  proceed  under  the  original  exchange  provision  in  the 
Grazing  Act,  and  if  vigorously  pushed,  the  demands  of  the  States 
might  "be  met,  and  the  Federal  rights  protected  without  further 
legislation. 

The  possibilities  of  exchanging  public  lands  outside 
for  privately  owned  lands  within  the  districts  have  not  been 
plumbed,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  owners  of  lands  inside 
the  d-istricts  may  see  an  advantage  in  accepting  other  lands  cut- 
side  over  which  they  may  have  more  complete  control.   The  largest 
landowners  are  the  railroads,  whose  alternate  section  land  grants 
in  the  range  areas  still  remain  largely  unsold.   Chief  among  the 
railroads  still  owning  substantial  amounts  of  land  are  the  Nor- 
thern Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pa.cil'ic  and-  the 
Santa  Fe.   It  is  on  these  alternate  railroad  sections  that  some 
of  the  most  destructive  erosion  has  occurred,  and  consequently 
thev  ore  as  badly  in  need  of  regulation  and  improvement  as  any 
nart  of  the  range  country.   Representatives  of  these  land  grant 
railroad_s  have  met  with  officials  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to.  lay  plans  for  conserving  and.  providing  administration 
for  these  lands  and,  if  a  policy  of  exchange  is  not  found  pos- 
sible, some  other  means  will  probably  be  employed  to  relieve 
a  dangerous  situation.   Unlike  the  national  parks  and  monuments, 
complete  public  own&rship  within  the  districts  is  not  considered 
essential  for  their  successful  0"oeratir>n.   Vrnere  private  owner- 
ship threatens  the  success  of  the  controlled  program,  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue,  but  otherwise  there  should  be  no  par- 
ticular -pressure  to  remove  it.   Enlightened,  self-interest,  to- 
gether with  adequate  safeguards  to  orevent  tie  few  from  harming 
the  interests  of  the  many  in  the  districts,  should  provide 
adequately  for  the  problem. 

Organized  control  over  substantial  areas  of  the  public 
domain  in  addition  to  that  pla.ced  in  grazing  districts  is  author- 
ized in  Section  13  of  the  Grazing  Act,  by  which  "any  u.nao^ronria- 
ted  public  lands  lying  within  watershed-s  forming  a  part  of  the 
national  forests  which  ...  can  oest  be  administered  in  connec- 
tion with  existing  national  forest  administration  units..."  may 
be  olaced  under  national  forest  administration.   Unfortunately, 
this  provision  may  operate,  under  existing  law,  only  in  the 
States  of  Utah  and  Nevada.   The  Porest  Service,  in  1930,  pre- 
pared maps  and  data  showing  some  19,00^,000  acres  of  public 
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domain  which  could  advantageously  "be  added  to  existing  forest 
units.   Part  of  this  amount  has  already  "been  included  within 
grazing  districts,  and  no  steps  apparently  have  been  taken  to 
carry  out  this  section.   It  seems  unquestionable,  however, 
that  where  public  lands  are  intimately  connected  in  their  use 
with  lands  within  the  forests,  and  where  they  can  best  be  ad- 
ministered by  existing  national  forest  administration,  they 
should  be  added  to  the  forest  units.   To  accomplish  such  ad- 
ditions outside  of  Utah  and  Nevada  requires  further  Congres- 
sional action.   That  there  is  a  real  demand  for  coordination 
of  a  part  of  the  public  lands  with  the  administration  of  the 
national  forests  was  shown  during  the  recent  session  of  Congress 
during  which  27  bills  were  introduced  to  add  a  number  of  million 
acres  of  land  to  forest  units  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming,  and  four  other  bills,  involving  640,000  acres 
massed  one  house. 

Disposal  of  Public  Domain 

Four  methods  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  to 
individuals  are  authorized  in  the  Grazing  Act  and,  of  course, 
the  Act  repeals  none  of  the  entry  laws  already  in  effect. 
The  exchange  of  public  lands  either  within  or  without  the 
districts  for  privately  owned  lands  has.,  been  discussed.   The 
second  provision  for  the  transfer  to  private  control  or  owner- 
ship of  portions  of  the  nublic  lands  is  that  which  authorizes 
the  leasing  of  vacant,  unappropriated  lands  which  are  not  so 
situated  as  to  justify  their  inclusion  in  grazing  districts. 
Leases  may  be  made  on  isolated  tracts  of  640  acres  or  more  to 
"owners  of  land  contiguous  thereto",  but  permanent  lease  rights 
are  not  to  be  established  which  would  prevent  the  subsequent 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  lands  so  leased.   For  two 
generations  marry  persons  have  advocated  the  adoption  of  a 
leasing  system  for  the  public  range  lands,  arguing  that  such 
a  system  would  give  individuals  control,  and  at  the  same  time, 
responsibility,  neither  of  which,  could  be  secured  under  the 
existing  land  system.   A  leasing  system  without  fairly  rigid 
supervisory  control  would,  not,  however,  adequately  insure 
the  best  type  of  use,  although  along  with  responsibility  would 
go  more  consideration  of  conservationist  policies.   Leasing  of 
isolated  tracts  —  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  tracts 
subject  to  least  —  will,  probably,  be  an  improvement  over  the 
present  lack  of  control  over  the  lands,  as  the  lessee  will  be 
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in  a  position  to  protect  the  land,  to  limit  or  restrict  graz- 
ing, and  to  make  improvements  upon  it.   It  has  already  "been 
found  that  the  provision  requiring  that  leases  "be  made  only  to 
owners  of  contiguous  land  is  unsatisfactory,  proving  unfair  in 
many  cases.   The  amendments  to  the  Grazing  Act  sought  to  remove 
this  provision,  and  their  failure  will  probably  call  for  further 
legislation  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  sale  of  isolated  tracts  not  exceeding  760  acres  is 
authorized  "by  the  Grazing  Act.   Leasing  of  such  small  tracts 
would  be  burdensome  and,  in  many  cases,  not  worth  the  trouble. 
Sale  at  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  -  the  old  minimum  of 
$1.25  per  acre  which  has  been  in  existence  for  115  years  being 
dropped  —  will  make  it  possible  for  stockmen  operating  outside 
the  districts  to  complete  ownership  of  areas  already  used  by 
them,  hut  over  which  they  may  not  have  been  able  tc  exercise 
control  in  the  past.   It  will  at  the  same  time  force  stockmen 
to  purchase  such  tracts  to  prevent  others  from  acquiring  them, 
and  will  increase  the  "burden  of  an  already  depressed  industry. 
The  law  provides  for  sales  at  auction  which,  in  the  past,  have 
been  more  or  less  of  a  farce.   The  method  of  requiring  sealed 
"bids  for  lands,  whicn  ha.s  been  tried  in  a  number  of  instances, 
is  preferable. 

The  most  tragic  mistake  in  the  Grazing  Act  is  the 
failure  to  end  homesteading.  After  all  the  testimony  which  has 
"been  given  before  Congressional  hearings  on  the  grazing  bills 
revealing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  trying  to  make  homes  upon 
the  remaining  public  lands,  it  seems  strange  that  a  complete 
stop  is  not  put  to  laws  which  have  been  so  productive  of  suffer- 
ing during  the  last  20  years.   The  Grazing  Act  even  repeats 
an  error  made  in  connection  with  the  National  Forests.   When  the 
forests  were  first  established,  there  was  a  feeling  that  sub- 
stantial areas  within  them  were  suitable  for  farming,  and  the 
demand  was  voiced  that  such  areas  should  be  open  to  homesteading. 
As  a  result,  the  Forest  Homestead  Act  was  passed  in  1906,  accord- 
ing to  which  land  found  to  he  "chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture" 
was  open  to  homestead  entry.   Pressure  by  prospective  settlers 
forced  officials  to  follow  a  liberal  classification  polic^, 
much  land  being  opened  tc  homesteading  which  shortly  proved  to 
be  wholly  unsuitable  for  such  purposes.   Today  more  than  a  tnird 
of  the  farms  established  under  this  law  have  been  abandoned, 
and  many  others  are  definitely  submarginal.   Experience  with 
homesteading  within  the  forests  suggests  that  little  better  can 
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be  expected  from  the  provision  in  the  Grazing  Act  authorizing 
the  homesteading  by  individuals  upon  320-acre  tracts  clas- 
sified as  suitable  for  agriculture.   Even  with  a  liberal  clas- 
sification policy,  however,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  sub- 
stantial area  within  the  districts  nay  be  found  suitable  for 
farming,  and  the  greater  error  is  in  not  ending  homesteading 
outside  the  districts. 

The  Grazing  Act,  in  spite  of  its  80,000,000  acre 
limitations,  goes  far  towards  bringing  to  an  end  destructive 
range  use,  and  the  unfortunate  settlement  activities  of  recent 
years.   Within  the  districts,  control  and  regulation  of  grazing 
is  authorized,  and'  homesteading  may  only  be  upon  lands  clas- 
sified as  suitable  for  farming.   It  is  obvious  then  that  the  era 
of  unrestricted  selection  of  land  and  settlement  thereon  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  a  belated  recognition  of  changes  needed 
many  years  ago. 

Additional  Legislation  Necessary 

Despite  these  achievements,  additional  legislation 
is  necessary  to  establish  further  the  principles  of  conserva- 
tion began  in  1891  and  maintained  so  long  and  so  well  by  the 
Forest  Service.   Outside  the  grazing  districts  there  remain 
85,000,000  acres  of  public  land  which,  under  the  Act  m&y  he 
exchanged,  added  to  the  National  Forests',  leased  and  sold  in 
small  tracts.   These  methods,  however,  will  not  provide  a 
means  of  control  for  all  the  lards  outside  the  districts; 
consequently  substantial  areas  will  remain  subject  to  existing 
land.  laws.   It  is  true  that  the  executive  orders  of  November 
26,  1934,  and  February  5,  1935,  have  temporarily  withdrawn 
all  public  land,s  from  entry,  pending  classification,  and  clas- 
sification is  a  long,  slow  process.   Withdrawal  orders,  however, 
are  considered  only  temporary,  and  without  further  legislation 
there  is  no  certainty  that  unsuitable  lands  will  not  again  be 
thrown  open  to  homestead.   With  the  possible  exception  of  those 
dealing  with  irrigation  districts,  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  continuing  in  operation  any  of  the  homestead  laws. 
They  should  be  repealed,  and  all  the  public  lands  placed  under 
organized  management. 

The  amendments  to  the  Grazing  Act,  if  adopted,  would 
have  had  the  effect  virtually  of  ending  homesteading,  as  far  as 
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the  Federal  government  is  concerned,  since  they  provided 
means  by  which  most  of  the  public  lands  would  have  been 
permanently  reserved,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
The  amount  of  land  which  night  be  established  in  districts 
would  have  been  increased  to  142,000,000  acres,  and  all 
unreserved  and  unappropriated  lands  not  desired  for  exchange 
would  have  been  granted  to  the  States  at  the  end  of  two  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  amendments.'  The  problem  of  home- 
steading  would  thereby  merely  ha^e  been  trasnferred  to  the 
States,  and  not  ended.   Experience  in  this  country  as  well 
as  elsewhere  seems  to  --arrant  the  conclusion  that  public 
control  and  management  of  range  lands  is  desirable,  and.  that 
attempts  to  provide  for  the  further  disposal  of  these  hold- 
ings to  private  ind.ividuals  or  groups,  or  to  States  which 
might  in  turn  transfer  txiem  to  the  same  people,  should  be 
defeated. 

The  Federal  government  may  find  it  advisable  to  aid 
the  States  in  establishing  a  proper  type  of  management  for 
their  range  lands.   In  the  past  the  need  for  revenue  has  forced, 
the  States  to  make  sales  without  proper  safeguards  for  land  use, 
and  in  consequence,  the  land  has  oeen  overgrazed.   If  the  gov- 
ernment may  aid  the  States  in  developing  State  forests,  and  in 
bringing  their  tax  delinquent  land.s  under  some  form  of  control, 
it  may  likewise  aid.  them  in  caring  for  their  range  Lands.   It 
is  even  conceivable  that  large  scale  acquisition  of  privately 
owned  lands  within  the  grazing  districts  may  be  found  advis- 
able.  Private  ownership  may  be  better  than  unorganized  public 
ownership,  but  it  is  not  better  than  organized  public  manage- 
ment. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  follows  the  policy  laid  down  in 
the  forest  legislation  of  providing  that  a  portion  of  the  income 
from  the  reserves  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  States  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  counties  in  which  the  lands  are  located.   Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  "Proceeds  are  to  be  so  handled.   In  addition,  25  per- 
cent of  the  proceed.s  are  to  be  used  for  range  improvements,   a 
total,  therefore,  of  75  percent  of  the  receipts  of  the  grazing 
districts  is  to  be  s"nent  locally,  and  in  addition,  the  cost  of 
administration,  much  of  which  is  also  spent  locally,  is  to  come 
out  of  the  remaining  25  percent.   Neither  the  States  nor  the 
Federal  government  haTre  heretofore  received  any  income  from 
these  lands,  and.  the  income  to  the  former  from  the  50  percent 
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clause  should  be  of  material  assistance  to  their  educational 
systems.   The  States  will  also  profit  from  the  revenue  from 
lands  blocked  up  through  exchange  which  previously  yielded 
them  nothing  because  they  were  unable  to  collect  for  their 
use.   The  fees  charged  in  the  grazing  districts  will  be  mod- 
erate, but  should  approximate  the  value  of  the  grazing  priv- 
ilege.  Organized  public  administration,  together  with  the 
range  improvements  made  possible  by  the  income  from  fees  will 
not  only  insure  adequate  forage,  bat  will,  in  the  long  run, 
probably  increase  the  range  capacity, 

Objectives  of  Grazing  Act 

The  Grazing  Act  should  and  will  accomplish  a  number 
of  important  objects.   In  the  first  place,  it  carries  prac- 
tically to  completion  the  policy  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources  on  the  public  domain,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  the  cap- 
stone of  a  series  of  laws  looking  toward  a  wise  and  efficient 
use  of  our  national  heritage..   Secondly,  it  establishes  the 
policy  of  classification  on  the  best  of  the  remaining  public 
lands,  which  will  mean  that  henceforth  public  lands  will  be 
put  to  their  best  and  most  economic  use.   Unwise  ana  ill-ad- 
vised  homesteading  will  henceforth  "be  impossible  within  the 
districts.   Thirdly,  it  will  provide  funds  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  areas  depleted  by  overgrazing.  Finally,  it 
will  aid  in  stabilizing  the  livestock  industry,  and  will  bring 
order  to  a  business  long  disorganized  by  struggles  for  grazing  rights. 
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